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FALL  EXPEDITION  FOR  LIBERIA. 

In  announcing  the  determination  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  to  dispatch  an  expedition  for  Liberia  on  the  first 
day  of  November  next,  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  that  the 
funds  now  in  its  possession  are  not  adequate  to  the  purpose, 
and  to  solicit  the  prompt  and  generous  assistance  of  all  who 
cherish  a regard  for  our  work. 

The  names  of  some  twelve  hundred  self-moved  applicants 
are  enrolled  for  an  opportunity  to  emigrate.  They  are  repre- 
sented to  be  upright,  industrious,  and  pious,  who  are  induced 
to  remove  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  of  success  received 
by  them  from  their  brethren,  and  by  convictions  of  duty  to  in- 
struct the  native  tribes  of  Africa  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  the 
knowledge  of  human  rights,  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity. 

Other  worthy  people  of  color  are  considering  the  subject  of 
securing  a home  and  nationality  in  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 
The  writer  of  a letter  dated  July  11,  1870,  says:  “Please  let  me 
know  if  a steamer  can  be  sent  here  in  the  fall,  and  how  many 
emigrants  can  go  from  this  county.  I am  asked  this  question 
nearly  every  day.  Notwithstanding  all  the  opposition,  many 
want  to  go  to  Liberia.”  Shall  the  urgent  requests  of  the  appli- 
cants for  passage  and  settlement  be  complied  with,  and  the 
increasing  disposition  to  emigrate  be  encouraged?  Everything 
in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  African  Republic  invites 
them  to  take  possession  of  its  soil,  and  secure  upon  it  the 
blessings  of  equal  government  and  perfect  freedom. 

Philanthropy  and  religion  sustain  the  claim  now  presented 
in  behalf  of  our  enterprise.  We  beg  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  every  one  who  may  peruse  the  Repository,  the  necessity  of 
doing  at  this  time,  and  with  his  might,  all  in  his  power  to 
augment  the  funds  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
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THE  COUNTRY  EAST  OF  LIBERIA.* 

(Continued  from  page  233.) 

THE  CITY  OF  MUSARDU. 

Tuesday,  the  15th  of  December,  1868.  My  Mandingo  friends 
began  to  press  me  to  trade  with  them.  I informed  them  that 
I had  nothing  to  trade  with;  that  my  gifts  to  the  king  and  the 
principal  men  of  the  town  had  exhausted  my  means  so  closely 
as  to  scarcely  leave  me  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  return  home. 
Nothing  could  convince  them  that  I had  not  pieces  of  handker- 
chiefs and  calicoes  concealed  in  my  bundles.  They  tried  every 
method  to  induce  me  to  trade;  they  carried  me  to  their  houses, 
and  would  get  out  their  small  leathern  bags;  these  bags  con- 
tained from  ten  to  fifteen  large  twisted  gold  rings,  (“sannue.”) 
They  then  offered  me  horses,  and  finally  concluded  by  offering 
to  sell  me  some  pretty  female  slaves.  I informed  them  that 
the  Tibbabues  (Liberians)  did  not  keep  slaves;  that  I had  not 
come  to  trade,  but  merely  to  visit  their  country;  that  upon 
my  return  home  I would  persuade  my  people  to  come  and  trade 
with  them.  At  the  prospect  of  a number  of  Tibbabues  coming 
to  their  country  to  trade,  they  were  exceedingly  satisfied. 

From  trade  we  passed  to  war  and  politics,  and  having  satis- 
fied all  their  inquiries  in  these  two  particular  points  with 
respect  to  the  Tibbabues,  they  made  me  acquainted  with  some 
of  their  wars  and  feuds.  They  had  a special  cause  of  grievance 
against  a certain  Mandingo  chief  whose  name  was  Ibrahima, 
or  Blamer  Sissa,  and  who  lived  north-east,  and  three  days’ 
walk  from  Musardu,  at  a large  town  called  Madina. 

It  appears  that  Blamer  Sissa  came  from  Madina  to  visit  his 
uncle,  Amalah,  who  was  then  residing  at  Musardu,  and  that 
he  was  treated  with  great  civility  and  distinction  by  the 
* Musardu  people;  that,  being  a powerful  young  prince,  they 
solicited  his  aid  against  some  Kaffres,  or  unbelievers,  living 
over  the  eastern  hills;  that  in  compliance  with  their  solicita- 
tion he  went  back  to  Madina,  and  soon  returned  to  Musardu, 
bringing  with  him  his  cavalry  and  infantry,  a numerous  and 
formidable  mass,  who,  in  the  end,  came  nigh  doing  their  friends 
at  Musardu  as  much  evil  as  they  had  done  the  Kaffres,  whom 
they  mutually  agreed  to  plunder.  Blamer  Sissa  stripped  Mu- 
sardu of  every  thing  valuable,  and  even  carried  off  nearly  all 
the  pretty  young  women  of  that  town. 

On  Thursday,  the  16th  of  December,  1868,  at  seven  o’clock 
p.  m.,  Chancellor  came  running  to  my  house  to  inform  me  that 
several  suspicious  persons,  with  their  horses  or  jackasses,  were 
lurking  about  the  north-western  side  of  the  town;  that  they 
had  sought  admittance,  but  it  bad  been  refused  them;  that  they 

♦ Narrative  of  a Journey  to  Musardu,  the  Capital  of  the  Western  Mandingoes.  By 
Benjamin  Anderson. 
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had  reported  themselves  traders,  but  the  town  people  were  on 
the  alert,  believing  them  to  be  Blamer  Sissa’s  spies,  who  were 
only  skulking  around  in  order  to  gain  all  the  intelligence  they 
could,  and  carry  it  to  their  friends,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
in  strong  force  behind  the  north-eastern  hills.  Next  morning, 
Friday,  the  17th  of  December,  the  strange  people  were  indeed 
seen  on  a hill  north-west  of  the  town,  and  cold  must  have  been 
the  sleep  they  had  of  it  the  previous  night,  for  the  thermome- 
ter stood  at  52°  at  four  a.  m.  A council  was  held  to  decide 
how  to  act.  Some  proposed  to  send  the  young  men  out  to  kill 
them.  Afterward  it  was  more  wisely  determined  to  go  out  and 
order  them  to  take  their  traffic  and  depart  with  it  at  once. 

We  accordingly  went  out,  and  after  the  usual  salutation, 
they  were  given  plainly  to  understand  that  neither  they  nor 
their  trade  could  enter  Musardu,  and  that  they  must  depart 
without  delay.  But  our  strange  merchants  were  not  to  be 
frightened  off  in  that  manner.  jThey  insisted  that  they  had 
come  for  no  evil  purpose  whatever,  but  simply  to  prosecute 
their  trade.  The  conferences  were  prolonged  until  midday. 
While  the  conversation  was  goin'g  on,  I had  an  opportunity  to 
survey  the  suspicious  group  of  new-comers.  It  consisted  of 
two  sturdy  little  jackasses,  with  enormous  packs,  containing 
what  looked  like,  and  afterwards  proved  to  be,  French  blue 
baft,  and  five  men.  The  one  who  acted  as  guide  and  interpre- 
ter was  one  of  Blamer  Sissa’s  people,  and  he  alone  served  to 
confirm  our  suspicions.  The  other  four  were  tall,  black,  good- 
featured  people.  One  of  them  had  his  face  and  head  bound 
up  with  a piece  of  white  cotton,  after  the  peculiar  manner  of 
some  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  They  were  all  Mahomme- 
dans.  I learned  that  they  had  come  from  the  Senegal,  had 
been  to  Futtah,  passed  through  Kanghkah,  and  had  obtained 
this  guide  from  Madina,  to  show  them  to  Musardu.  I began 
to  be  interested  in  them.  The  Musardu  people,  however, 
remained  deaf  to  every  argument,  and  the  Senegal  merchants 
were  compelled  to  pack  their  bundles  on  their  asses  and  go. 
Nay,  the  town  people,  to  assure  themselves  of  their  going, 
followed  them  some  distance.  But  the  sight  of  such  large 
bundles,  in  such  a time  of  need  and  self-interest,  had  sown  the 
seeds  of  discord ; and  there  was  much  contention  now  among 
the  Musardu  people  themselves.  Some  were  for  allowing  the 
merchants  to  enter  the  town.  Others  opposed  it,  alleging  that 
such  were  always  the  artifices  of  Blamer  Sissa  when  he  wished 
to  take  a strong  town ; that  he  always  sent  some  of  his  people 
ahead,  who,  under  pretext  of  wishing  to  trade,  introduced  them- 
selves into  the  town,  in  order  to  open  the  gates  at  night  to  his 
forces.  The  contention  grew  so  warm  that  they  even  came  to 
blows. 
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On  Saturday,  the  19th  of  December,  about  nine  o’clock  a. 
m.,  news  came  to  the  town  that  the  merchants  had  returned. 
We  went  out  and  found  it  really  so;  and  when  the  order  was 
repeated  to  them  to  go  away,  they  absolutely  refused,  declar- 
ing that  they  had  come  to  trade;  that  having  left  neither 
mother  nor  wife  behind,  the  Musardu  people  might  kill  them 
if  they  wished  to  do  so.  Their  firmness  overcame  the  first  de- 
termination of  the  Musardu  people,  who,  after  nearly  having 
another  quarrel  among  themselves,  gave  the  merchants  leave 
to  trade  outside  of  the  town — a permission  with  which  our 
Senegal  friends  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied.  It  was  difficult 
at  the  first  to  make  out  who  our  merchants  were.  No  one 
could  understand  their  language  except  the  Mandingo  inter- 
preter from  Madina,  and  it  was  this  man  who  caused  them  to 
be  seriously  suspected,  for  he  was  one  of  Blamer  Sissa’s  sol- 
diers. These  poor  merchants,  therefore,  might  have  been  sub- 
serving Blamer  Sissa’s  purposes,  without  the  least  knowledge 
of  it  themselves.  It  was  solely  their  interpreter  that  marked 
them  as  suspected  persons. 

On  Monday,  the  21st  of  Deeefnber,  our  Musardu  friends,  after 
all  their  blustering  determinations  against  the  merchants,  ad- 
mitted them  into  the  town.  Interest  and  avarice  overcame  all 
their  patriotism  and  caution.  The  two  jackass-loads  of  goods, 
not  unlike  the  Trojan  horse,  were  dragged  into  the  town,  and 
if  Blamer  Sissa  had  any  designs  on  Musardu,  they  were  accom- 
plished. 

Both  in  policy  and  energy  Blamer  Sissa  seemed  superior  to 
the  Musardu  people;  for  in  addition  to  the  trouble  he  had 
already  given  them,  and  even  the  recent  threats  he  had  made, 
he  knew  how  to  introduce  his  own  people  in  the  town,  who 
could  give  any  intelligence  with  respect  to  Musardu  he  might 
desire.  He  is  not  the  first  prince  who  has  taken  a city  by 
means  of  a jackass-load  of  merchandise.  The  Musardu  people 
sent  a thundering  message  of  defiance  and  insult  to  Blamer 
Sissa,  making  the  largest  use  of  me  to  back  it  up.  They  sent 
him  word  that  they  were  not  at  all  dependent  on  him  for  trade 
or  any  thing  else;  that  the  Tibbabues  were  about  to  open  trade 
with  them,  and  would  be  their  friends  in  peace  and  war;  that 
even  then  a Tibbabue  was  negotiating  that  particular  business 
in  Musardu.  They  then  took  pains  to  exhibit  the  arms  and 
means  with  which  the  destruction  of  Madina  might  sooner  or 
later  be  accomplished.  My  muskets  with  their  bayonets,  my 
revolvers,  and  my  person,  were  severally  shown  as  designed 
for  that  especial  object. 

I was  purposely  questioned  aloud  as  to  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  Tibbabues,  the  little  guns  that  fired  any  num- 
ber of  times  without  loading,  and  the  big  guns  that  burnt 
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cities  at  the  distance  of  miles.  I gave  such  answers  as  I hope 
will  make  Blamer  Sissa  less  troublesome  to  Musardu  for  the 
future. 

It  might  be  thought  impolitic  that  I did  not  refrain  from 
expressing  myself  as  being  in  either  party’s  favor.  In  this 
part  of  Africa,  if  hostilities  are  lukewarm,  neutrality  is  possi- 
ble; but  where  it  burns  with  the  flame  of  recent  and  bitter 
injuries,  you  are  absorbed  by  either  one  side  or  the  other,  or 
torn  in  pieces  by  both. 

The  Musardu  people  are  unfortunately  situated.  On  the 
north  they  expect  war  with  Blamer  Sissa,  and  on  the  east  hos- 
tilities have  never  ceased;  the  west  and  south  west  are  still 
open  to  them.  It  is  the  latter  direction  that  opens  itself  to 
our  enterprise,  and  promises  much  to  our  commercial  prosper- 
ity. The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  gold,  bullocks,  hides,  horses, 
and  country  cloths  of  every  variety  of  dye  and  texture.  Gold 
is  worn  extravagantly  by  the  Mandingo  ladies  of*Musardu. 
Their  earrings  are  so  large  and  weighty  as  to  require  a narrow 
piece  of  leather  to  brace  them  up  to  their  head-bands,  so  that 
the  part  of  the  ring  in  the  ear  may  not  make  an  unseemly  hole, 
as  sometimes  happens  when  this  necessary  support  is  neglected. 
Gold  is  certainly  abundant,  and  would  form  a lucrative  trade 
between  Musardu  and  Liberia.  I gave  twelve  sheets  of 
writing-paper  (kahtahsee)  and  four  yards  of  calico  for  a large 
gold  twist  ring.  Had  I come  purposely  to  trade,  and  had 
gone  through  the  usual  practice  of  “jewing  down,”  I could 
have  purchased  it  for  less.  These  rings  are  perfectly  pure, 
the  natives  never  mixing  any  kind  of  alloy  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  them.  Many  of  my  friends  wondered  at  my  mak- 
ing presents  of  watches,  music-boxes,  and  calicoes  when  the 
articles  might  have  been  exchanged  for  gold  or  slaves;  but  as 
I was  determined  that  the  money  should  be  religiously  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  out,  I steadily 
refused  every  proffer,  excepting  such  few  things  as  I could 
conveniently  bring  back  as  samples  of  the  production  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country. 

To  carry  on  trade  safety,  free  from  the  risks  and  interruptions 
incident  to  a country  peopled  by  barbarians  and  semi-barba- 
rians, and  divided  into  so  many  jarring  interests,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  four  trading  forts — two  in  the  Boozie 
and  Barline  countries,  which  would  purchase  country  cloths, 
raw  cotton,  cam-wood,  rice,  palm-oil,  etc.;  and  two  in  the  Man- 
dingo  country,  where  gold,  bullocks,  country  cloths,  and  horses 
could  be  purchased  at  such  rates  as  would  amply  remunerate  for 
the  trouble,  expense,  and  consumption  of  time  necessary  in  all 
such  traffic.  The  individuals  living  in  the  forts  would  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  food,  as  rice  is  produced  in  surplus  quan- 
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tities  in  the  Boozie  and  Barline  countries.  Even  the  expense 
of  clothing  would  be  trifling,  if  they  would  use  the  cloth  of  the 
country.  The  natives  declare  that  they  would  be  glad  to  have 
such  establishments  among  them.  These  forts  would  also 
second  and  strengthen  any  missionary  effort  that  might  be  made 
out  there;  indeed,  the  two  establishments  could  be  made  to 
work  admirably  together.  The  support,  protection,  and  moral 
and  material  influence  which  would  be  exerted  in  the  respect- 
ive operations  of  each  would  insure  permanence  and  success. 
We  would  do  well  to  commence  the  use  of  jackasses;  indeed, 
it  would  be  indispensable  for  the  portage  or  transportation  of 
luggage.  The  Senegal  traders  at  Musardu  carried  very  large 
packs  of  blue  cotton  on  their  two  sturdy  little  animals.  Horses 
and  bullocks  would  form  no  unimportant  part  of  the  trade. 
Mahommadu  is  a regular  beef-market. 

The  auriferous  or  gold  district  of  this  part  of  Mandingo  is  said 
to  be  principally  at  Buley.  Upon  my  first  inquiry,  I was  told 
that  Buley  was  a week’s  journey  eastward;  but  upon  my  con- 
tinuing to  prosecute  my  inquiries  respecting  that  country, 
Buley  was  immediately  removed  one  week’s  walk  further,  mak- 
ing it  two  weeks’  walk,  and  through  hostile  and  dangerous 
districts,  the  people  of  which,  as  my  Musardu  friends  informed 
me,  would  exact  toll  from  me  for  passing  through  their  coun- 
try. Every  difficulty  was  conjured  up  that  was  conceived  to 
be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  interest  for  further  inquiry,  or  to 
intimidate  my  going  in  that  direction. 

However,  my  Mandingo  cousins  have  no  doubt  misrepre- 
sented the  whole  matter;  for  gold  not  only  exists  at  Buley, 
but  right  there,  in  their  own  country,  otherwise  I do  not  think 
it  could  be  so  plentiful  among  themselves,  since  they  have  little 
or  no  communication  with  the  east. 

At  Buley,  it  is  found  mixed  in  fine  grains  with  the  superfi- 
cial deposit.  No  one  is  allowed  to  sweep  or  pick  up  anything 
in  another’s  yard.  The  gold  is  separated  by  fanning  and  wash- 
ing; it  is  then  smelted  and  twisted,  and  ready  for  sale  or  use. 
They  show  some  skill  and  taste  in  the  preparation  of  these 
rings,  and  they  are  really  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Our 
friends  are  sometimes  equally  skillful  in  preparing  counterfeits, 
as  my  nitric  acid  had  several  occasions  to  prove.  Impositions 
of  this  kind  are  generally  punished  by  heavy  fines. 

In  going  to  Buley,  you  pass  successively  Bendalah — where 
a very  fine  species  of  country  cloth  is  made,  of  striped  figure, 
and  usually  worn  by  the  women — Tangalah,  Tutah,  and  Geh- 
way.  Now,  if  these  towns  are  situated  from  each  other  at  the 
usual  distance  of  Africans — namely,  a day’s  walk — Buley  is 
but  four  days’  walk  east  from  Musardu,  which  I take  to  be  the 
fact,  despite  the  industry  of  my  friends  to  prove  to  the  contrary. 
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Unlike  Musardu,  it  is  a wooded  country.  This  fact  may  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  those  treeless  hill  and  plains  east- 
ward. They  are  said  to  extend  farther  north  than  in  any 
other  direction.  The  population  of  Buley  is  Mandingo.  Gold 
is  also  obtained  north  of  Blamer  Sissa’s  town,  at  Wasalah. 

My  friends  now  tried  again  to  provoke  me  to  trade,  offering 
the  same  articles  they  had  offered  before — gold,  horses,  and 
female  slaves.  Indeed,  this  is  all  the  Mandingoes  of  Musardu 
had  to  offer  by  way  of  trade.  Not  a bullock  or  a country  cloth 
was  to  be  seen,  though  these  things  are  notoriously  the  articles 
of  merchandise  belonging  to  Musardu.  Everything  liable  to 
be  seized  in  war,  from  its  being  too  bulky  to  be  quickly 
removed  or  concealed,  sad  experience  has  taught  them  to  keep 
out  of  reach,  in  some  friendly  Boozie  town  in  the  rear  of  the 
Yukkah  hills;  while  nothing  but  the  war-horse,  and  articles 
easy  to  be  hid  or  carried  off,  are  kept  at  Musardu.  At  every 
house  can  be  seen  muskets,  cutlasses,  powder-horn,  war-belts, 
and  war-coats,  a powerful  large  bow,  and  four  or  five  large 
quivers  filled  with  poisoned  arrows.  I have  seen  them  prepare 
the  poison  with  which  the  points  of  the  arrows  are  smeared 
over.  It  is  a vegetable  poison,  consisting  of  one  bulbous  root 
twice  as  large  as  an  onion,  and  two  different  kinds  of  small 
vines.  It  is  boiled  in  a pot  to  a thick  on  gummy  consistence, 
the  color  of  which  is  black.  It  is  said  to  be  so  fatal,  that  if  it 
wounds  so  much  as  the  tip  end  of  the  fingers,  it  is  certain 
death.  The  preparers  of  this  fearful  means  of  savage  warfare 
but  too  clearly  explained  to  me  its  effects  before  death  com- 
pletely ensues:  the  bleeding  at  the  nose  and  ears;  its  nauseous 
attack  on  the  stomach,  and  consequent  spitting;  the  final  des- 
pair of  the  individual  in  lying  down,  with  his  eyes  set  in  a vacant 
death-stare — all  of  which  was  imitated  with  a terrible  fidelity 
to  the  truth,  and  as  one  of  the  most  horrible  means  of  barbar- 
ous warfare. 

This  part  of  Mandingo  is  the  country  of  the  horse.  There 
are  two  sizes:  the  large  horse,  used  for  show  and  parade,  and 
the  small  horse,  used  for  war.  The  latter  is  a hardy,  strong 
little  animal,  capable,  in  this  country,  of  bearing  great  fatigue. 
In  battle,  I am  informed,  he  kicks  and  bites  in  a furious  man- 
ner, and  that  when  his  master  makes  a capture  of  a fine  young 
lady,  he  willingly  receives  the  additional  burden,  and  gallops 
off  faster  than  ever.  These  horses  are  certainly  well  treated 
and  cared  for;  and  if  Musardu  is  not  characteristic  for  clean- 
liness, it  is  because  the  horse  and  his  master  equally  occupy 
and  almost  equally  litter  up  that  capital. 

I tried  my  best  to  obtain  some  data  by  which  an  approximate 
notion  might  be  formed  of  the  age  of  the  city;  but  in  matters 
of  chronology  our  friends  have  been  sadly  careless.  None  of 
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them  could  give  the  least  intelligent  hint.  They  said  that  the 
ga  ndfather  of  the  oldest  man  in  the  town  declared  that  the 
town  was  there  when  he  was  born,  and  that  all  the  other  towns 
sprang  from  this  one.  Its  antiquity  is  an  undoubted  matter 
among  themseltes.  I was  shown  their  large  market-place  out- 
side of  the  town,  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  south-western 
gate.  From  the  space  it  occupied,  it  would  easily  have  con- 
tained eight  or  ten  thousand  people.  The  respective  places 
where  each  commodity  was  exhibited  for  sale  was  pointed  out: 
country  cloth,  cattle,  gold,  ( dust  and  manufactured,)  slaves, 
grani  salt,  of  which  there  were  two  kinds — the  slab  or  rock- 
salt,  which  came  on  camels  from  the  north-east,  and  our  fine 
salt,  gotten  from  the  coast;  ostrich  feathers;  leather,  in  the 
beautiful  and  soft  tanning  of  which  the  Mandingoes  are  par- 
ticularly expert ; ivory,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  domestic  articles  were  all  named,  and  the  different  places 
where  they  were  sold  designated. 

But  war  has  abolished  every  sign  of  this  commercial  activity 
and  life,  and  has  introduced  in  its  stead  a barren  space,  filled 
with  weeds,  grass,  and  the  broken  skulls  and  skeletons  of  ene- 
mies— a desperate  battle  having  been  fought  there  between  the 
Musardu  people,  aided  by  Blamer  Sissa,  and  the  eastern  Man- 
dingoes. 

The  soil  of  the  hills  of  Musardu  is  composed  of  reddish  clay 
and  sand,  with  boulders  of  iron  ore  intermixed.  On  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  town  are  some  large  masses  of  black  and 
gray  granite.  The  plains  are  a whitish  clay,  and  the  very  soil 
for  a plow,  being  free  from  almost  every  obstruction.  The 
light  tillage  of  the  natives  never  goes  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  with  their  little  short-handled  hoes. 

About  February  or  March,  and  sometimes  sooner,  the  high 
grass  and  wild  cane  are  cut  down,  to  rot  and  manure  the  soil. 
Near  the  planting  season,  these  vegetable  fertilizers  are  turned 
in  with  the  hoe;  and  from  the  crops  of  rice,  of  which  there  are 
three  kinds,  potatoes,  ground-nuts,  onions,  peas  and  beansr 
large  gourds,  corn,  pumpkins,  etc.,  it  must  answer  abundantly 
the  purpose  of  agriculture.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  plots,  wher- 
ever a stream  of  water  offers  itself  for  frequent  irrigation.  The 
rubbish  and  ashes  of  the  town  form  excellent  beds  for  this 
plant.  They  are  generally  laid  out  with  great  care,  and 
watered  three  times  a day.  The  Mandingoes  are  the  great 
tobacco-raisers  and  snuff-makers  of  the  country.  They  supply 
both  themselves  and  the  Boozies. 

Musardu  is  singularly  free  from  grasshoppers,  rats,  and  mice, 
owing  to  the  number  of  hawks  that  crowd  the  limbs  of  a soli- 
tary tree  that  may  be  standing  here  and  there.  Want  of  trees 
compels  them  to  perch  themselves  on  rocks,  and  when  these 
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are  all  occupied,  they  may  be  seen  to  cover  the  ground  in  dark 
patches.  There  are  also  large  birds  that  particularly  belong 
to  the  grassy  plains  of  Musardu.  They  go  in  flocks  of  eight 
or  twelve.  In  size,  they  are  as  large  as  American  geese,  and, 
on  account  of  their  weight,  do  not  fly  very  high,  nor  do  they 
make  long  passages  at  a time.  When  they  alight  on  the 
ground,  they  are  enabled,  by  the  length  of  their  necks,  to  dis- 
cover you  before  you  can  get  within  gun-shot  of  them.  Their 
hearing,  however,  is  not  very  acute;  for  we  have  often  crept  up 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  come  upon  them  suddenly.  They  are 
a very  sagacious  and  shy  bird;  and  though  I and  my  Congoes 
tried  our  marksmanship  many  times,  we  were  entirely  unable 
to  procure  one  of  them.  The  Mandingoes  are  scarcely  ever 
able  to  kill  them.  Their  color  is  white,  with  a black  band 
across  their  back  and  wings;  and,  when  flying,  their  leader 
never  ceases  to  make  a cawing  noise.  They  are  very  gawky 
in  their  movements  when  walking  on  the  ground,  caused  by 
their  long  necks,  giving  their  heads  a deliberative  nod  with 
every  step  they  take. 

The  Mandingoes  are  very  attentive  to  their  farming  inter- 
ests. They  are,  however,  more  given  to  trade  than  to  manual 
labor.  The  leading  vice  of  a Mandingo  is  avarice,  which,  by 
however  much  it  is  stimulated,  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try affords  him  but  little  means  to  gratify.  Nothing  can  be 
accumulated  among  themselves  that  war  does  not  instantly 
dissipate.  Nevertheless,  they  are  quick  and  intelligent,  easy 
to  be  managed  by  persuasion,  and  they  offer  to  Liberia  a more 
speedy  prospect  of  assimilation  and  union  than  any  other 
tribe  with  which  I am  acquainted.  A strong  moral  advantage 
is  already  gained,  from  their  being  a reading  and  writing  peo- 
ple, practicing  a communication  of  ideas  and  an  interchange 
of  thought  by  means  of  the  Arabic.  They  have  a natural 
reverence  for  learning  and  mental  superiority,  and  they  never 
fail  to  respect  it,  whether  it  accords  with  their  belief  or  not. 
No  rudeness,  no  indecent  and  wrangling  intolerance,  was  ever 
shown  me  during  my  stay  among  them.  No  difference  of  reli- 
gion ever  made  them  diminish  the  respect,  attention,  and  hos- 
pitality which  they  conceived  were  due  me.  One  of  my  Congo 
carriers  is  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  and  he  used  to  make  him- 
self heard  every  morning,  even  to  my  own  annoyance,  by  loud 
orisons.  Still,  our  Mohammedan  Mandingoes  said  nothing. 
It  was  respected  as  a prayer,  and  it  was  known  to  be  a Chris- 
tian prayer. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  I visited  Billelah  Caifal,  Kandah’s 
native  town.  In  size  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  Musardu.  The 
houses  are  in  a better  condition ; but  in  all  other  respects  it 
resembles  the  parent  city — the  narrow  lanes,  horse-stables, 
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gardens,  etc.  The  town  seemed  densely  populated,  at  least 
with  children. 

The  next  day  we  started  from  Billelah  for  our  home,  Musardu, 
visiting  on  our  way  another  town,  Yockkadu.  This  town  is 
about  a quarter  of  the  size  of  Musardu,  and  similar  in  its 
arrangements,  customs,  and  habits.  The  chief  of  this  town, 
Vawfulla,  proved  to  be  very  hospitable. 

On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  December,  my  Boozie  attendants 
grew  impatient  to  return  home,  and  even  prepared  to  leave 
me.  I gave  them  full  liberty  to  go  if  they  wished,  since  I did 
not  intend  to  make  the  least  move  until  I had  finished  my  busi- 
ness. The  sky  had  been  so  hazy  as  to  prevent  my  taking  any 
observations.  The  fine  dust  of  the  Harmattans,  together 
with  the  vast  volumes  of  smoke  and  cinders  from  the  grassy 
bills  and  plains  that  were  burning,  rendered  it  a difficult  mat- 
ter to  take  observations.  This  was  the  cause  of  my  delaying 
to  return,  and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction  of  my  Boozies,  a 
people  who  are  not  willing  to  be  kept  from  their  homes  any 
length  of  time.  Chancellor,  however,  was  enabled  to  appease 
their  impatience  by  three  yards  of  calico. 

Having  now  exhausted  the  time,  as  well  as  almost  all  the 
means  which  had  been  assigned  to  carry  out  this  expedi- 
tion, I began  to  think  of  returning  home;  yet  I must  confess 
there  was  nothing  more  contrary  to  my  wishes.  Had  it  not 
been  that  family  responsibilities  demanded  my  return  home,  I 
should  still,  with  or  without  means,  have  prosecuted  my  journey 
eastward — a direction  which  I have  always  had  the  presenti- 
ment contains  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  Liberia. 

« ' (to  be  continued.) 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

The  “Star  of  South  Africa.” — Many  great  diamonds  have 
romantic  legends  connected  with  them,  and  our  “Star”  is  no 
exception.  It  was  a considerable  time  in  the  possession  of  a Kaf- 
fir and  its  owner  was  at  last  induced  to  sell  it  to  Mr.  Schalk  Yan 
Heikerk,  who  took  it  to  Hopetown,  and  there  disposed  of  it  to 
Messrs.  Lillienfield  Bros.,  for  $55,000.  This  beautiful  gem 
weighs  83  J karets,  and,  being  of  the  first  water,  will,  after  it  is 
cut,  be  one  of  the  finest  brilliants;  it  is  of  an  irregular  shape, 
and  about  the  size  of  a small  English  walnut.  The  “Star” 
was  visited  by  crowds,  both  in  Port  Elizabeth  and  Capetown, 
whence  it  was  forwarded  to  England,  where  the  owners  were 
offered  $75,000  for  it,  but  refused ; they  sent  it  to  Amsterdam 
to  be  cut. 

Further  Developments. — One  of  the  finest  diamonds  found 
in  South  Africa,  weighing  47  karats,  has  been  sent  to  England  by 
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Messrs.  Breder,  Halket  & Co.,  of  Capetown,  and  it  is  not 
known  that  it  realized  a very  satisfactory  price,  although  by 
agreement  with  the  purchaser  the  exact  sum  cannot  be 
stated.  Not  only  did  diamonds  of  various  sizes  and  quantities 
continue  to  be  found,  but  new  fields  in  an  easterly  direction 
were  discovered.  In  the  district  of  Jacobsdal,  Orange  Free 
State,  it  is  stated  that  one  was  picked  up  which  was  valued  at 
$7,500.  At  Bloemhof,  on  the  Vaal  Biver,  a diamond  weighing 
30J  karats,  was  found  by  a shepherd  of  Mr.  C.  Webber.  This 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Allen  burg,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Alder  & Co., 
Port  Elizabeth;  and  others  have  since  been  obtained  in  the 
same  territory.  One  large  diamond  sent  to  Port  Elizabeth, 
weighing  23|  karats,  was  merely  the  fragment  of  a much 
larger  one  that  was  tested  by  a boer  placing  it  in  molten  lead 
and  then  throwing  cold  water  over  it;  the  result  was,  of  course, 
that  it  flew  to  pieces.  A poor  colored  boy  traveled  all  the 
way  from  “Pearl,”  near  Cape  Town,  to  the  Orange  Biver,  and 
returned  with  a bag  of  stones,  among  which  was  a diamond  of 
2 karats,  valued  at  $60, 

The  Lay  of  the  Land. — It  has  now  been  proved  that  the 
“diamondiferous”  regions  of  South  Africa  are  very  extensive, 
and  that  they  will  be  found  to  extend  still  farther  in  an  east- 
erly direction.  The  Campbell  Territory,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  Trans-Vaal  Bepublic,  can  now  be  styled  Diamond 
Land,  as  well  as  Griqualand  and  the  northern  division  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  The  town  of  Hope  Town,  500  inhabitants,  is 
about  600  miles  from  Cape  Town,  30,000  inhabitants,  and  400 
miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  12,000  inhabitants.  The  division 
or  country  of  the  same  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Colesburg, 
which  adjoins  it,  include  immense  plains,  apparently  barren 
and  sterile,  sloping  down  towards  the  Orange  Biver.  A few 
farms  in  many  places,  and  numerous  dams  have  been  con- 
structed of  late  years.  Griqualand,  on  the  other  side  and 
around  the  junction  of  the  Yaal  with  the  Orange  Biver,  is  also 
a barren,  dry-looking  country.  The  Orange  Free  State  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Yaal  Biver,  to  its  source 
in  the  Drakensburg  Mountains;  and  the  Trans-Yaal  Bepublic 
includes  the  regions  north  of  that  river,  and  on  both  slopes  of 
the  Mogeliesburg  range. 

The  Geological  Features  of  a portion  of  the  South  African 
diamond  fields  have  been  clearly  ascertained,  and  it  is  to  these 
w.e  have  to  call  your  readers’  particular  attention.  Nothing 
has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  whether  or  not  diamonds 
have  been  really  found  in  South  Africa,  for  the  excellent  rea- 
son that  the  controversy  is  at  an  end,  and  Mr.  Emanuel  him- 
self has  been  forced  to  say  (letter  dated  May  13,  1869),  “ I am 
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very  anxious  to  state  that  there  no  longer  exists  any  doubt, 
in  my  mind,  as  to  Cape  Colony  being  a diamond-producing 
country. ” But  that  gentleman  goes  on  to  remark:  “That 
diamonds  should  have  been  found  there  under  such  novel  con- 
ditions, occurring  in  a soil  which  (according  to  Mr.  Gregory’s 
report  and  that  of  other  geological  authorities)  differ  consid- 
erably from  that  of  all  previous  known  diamond-producing 
soils,  is  no  doubt  startling.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  a striking  similarity  between  the  Indian,  Brazil  and 
South  African  geology,  so  far  as  portions  of  their  diamond 
regions  are  concerned.  To  the  west  ofVaal  River,  north  of 
Backhouse,  fourteen  diamonds  have  been  found  under  a ridge 
of  metamorphic  rock,  consisting  of  porphyritic  gneiss,  amyg- 
daloidal  wacke  and  quartzose  and  crystalline  sandstone,  while 
near  this  place  a conglomerate  exists  with  agate  quartz,  &c., 
imbedded.  (Dr.  Grey,  of  Craddock,  says:)  “Mr.  Gregory 
denies  the  existence  of  such  conglomerate  beds  (formed  of 
pieces  of  quartz  mixed  with  ferruginous  sand).  About  ten 
years  ago  I visited  this  place  and  was  struck  with  the  number 
and  extent  of  these  beds.”  He  mentions  also  that  Mr.  Wyley, 
the  geological  surveyor,  confirmed  the  fact  concerning  these 
foundations.  Dr.  Atherston, 'writing  in  the  Geological  Maga- 
zine, says  he  is  able  personally  to  contradict  Mr.  Gregory’s 
statement  in  toto,  and  remarks  that  our  rock  foundations,  our 
vast  horizontal  sandstones,  capped  and  permeated  by  basalt, 
and  in  many  cases  our  fossils  also  bear  a great  resemblance  to 
those  of  India.  He  instances  the  striking  similarity  between 
part  of  the  diamond  country  of  Hindoostan  described  by  Mal- 
calmson,  and  the  hills  and  conglomerate  beds  seen  by  Dr.  John 
Shaw  to  the  west  of  the  Yaal  River.  Dr.  Atherstone  proceeds 
to  say:  “That  from  the  great  distance  of  the  finding  places 
apart,  and  their  propinquity  to  the  several  river  beds,  which 
all  proceed  from  the  Drakensburg  sandstone  ranges,  he  has 
little  doubt  that  on  careful  exploration  the  real  source  of  the 
diamond  deposits  will  be  found  far  to  the  eastward.  So  far 
from  the  geological  character  of  the  country  making  it  impos- 
sible, he  maintains  that  it  renders  it  probable  that  very  exten- 
sive and  rich  diamonds  deposits  will  be  discovered  on  proper 
explorations.”  As  it  is,  numerous  diamonds  have  been  found, 
although  no  systematic  washing  has  yet  been  commenced. 

• A Chance  for  Enterprise. — There  certainly  seems  a fair 
field  for  energy  and  enterprise  in  this  direction.  A few  weeks 
ago  200  diamonds  were  picked  up  on  one  farm  on  the  Yaal 
River.  The  farm  was  purchased  for  $10,000  by  a party  who 
intend  to  work  it  systematically. — Port  Elizabeth  Correspond- 
ence Alta  California. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF 
THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  25,  1870. 

Collection  of  Funds. — The  most  prominent  event  in  our 
history  the  past  year  is  the  change  in  our  agency  for  the  col- 
lection of  funds.  The  Rev.  M.  G.  Pratt  resigned  his  agency 
and  closed  his  faithful  and  useful  labors  in  our  service  October 
27,  1869,  the  twenty -first  anniversary  of  his  appointment.  The 
reason  assigned  for  his  resignation  was  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  be  physically  able,  especially  during  the  approach- 
ing winter,  to  perform  the  labors  which  our  agent  ought  to 
perform. 

Mr.  Pratt  had  made  known  his  intention  some  months  pre- 
viously, and  the  providing  of  a successor  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  careful  consideration  and  correspondence.  The  result 
has  been  the  appointment  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
as  our  sole  agent  for  the  collection  of  funds.  'Phis  arrangement 
was  made  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  prove  more  con- 
venient, economical,  and  efficient  than  any  other  in  our  power; 
and  our  experience,  so  far,  goes  to  confirm  our  hopes. 

The  formal  “agreement,”  fixing  the  details  of  this  arrange- 
ment, was  officially  executed  in  duplicate  at  Washington,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  and  at  Boston,  February  23,  1870.  Its  outlines  had 
been  substantially  settled  by  correspondence,  and  it  had  gone 
into  operation,  provisionally,  some  months  before.  The  Parent 
Society  had  appointed  the  Rev.  I).  C.  Haynes  its  District  Sec- 
retary for  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  He 
commenced  his  labors  in  Boston,  November  25,  1869. 

No  pulpit  in  Boston,  or  its  vicinity,  for  which  application 
has  been  made,  has  been  refused,  and  for  want  of  time  some 
kind  invitations  to  pulpits  could  not  be  accepted  at  present. 
Public  meetings  on  Sabbath  evenings  have  been  held  in  the 
Bedford  street  Church,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Eliot  Church,  Boston 
Highlands,  and  Winthrop  Church,  Charlestown,  which  have  re- 
ceived friendly  notice  from  the  press.  Sermons  have  been 
preached  and  addresses  delivered  at  monthly  concerts  for 
prayer  in  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  Churches  in 
Boston  and  Charlestown.  In  March  the  duties  of  his  office  called 
Mr.  Haynes  to  spend  a few  weeks  in  Connecticut,  alter  which 
his  labors  in  this  State  will  be  resumed. 

As  a result  of  the  year’s  work  and  these  arrangements  our 
Society  is  now  out  of  debt.  The  Treasurer’s  accounts  show — 
receipts,  87,783.42;  disbursements,  87,774.65;  cash  in  the 
treasury,  88.77. 

The  Treasurer’s  books,  from  the  beginning,  in  1841,  show 
receipts  to  the  amount  of  8209,626.01.  Of  this  amount,  sums 
received  from  the  Parent  Society,  and  expended  in  its  business, 
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and  sums  received  for  and  paid  over  to  the  Trustees  of  Dona- 
tions for  Education  in  Liberia,  may  constitute  one-tenth.  Of 
the  other  nine-tenths,  many  thousand  dollars  have,  by  mutual 
understanding,  been  paid  by  donors,  executors,  and  administra- 
tors directly  to  the  treasury  of  the  Parent  Society  at  Washing- 
ton, and  there  placed  to  our  credit.  The  remainder,  except 
the  balance  of  $8.77,  now  in  the  treasury,  and  so  much  as  has 
been  needed  for  domestic  expenses,  has  been  paid  over  to  the 
Parent  Society,  or  expended  in  its  business  by  its  order. 

Emigration. — Thirty  families,  comprising  one  hundred  and 
forty  persons,  residents  of  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  have  just  applied 
to  the  Parent  Society  for  passage  to  Liberia  next  fall.  They 
are  represented  as  industrious  and  pious,  and  desirous  to  better 
their  own  condition,  and  to  help  to  elevate  Africa.  They  are 
self-moved  in  their  application,  as  were  the  nine  hundred  other 
applicants  whose  names  were  already  on  the  Society’s  books. 

The  Society  asks,  “ Shall  they  go  ? ” They  cannot,  unless  the 
friends  of  Africa  and  the  African  race  furnish  the  means.  Since 
the  war,  donations  have  not  kept  pace  with  applications  for 
passage,  and  the  Society’s  invested  funds,  accumulated  in  former 
years,  are  very  nearly  exhausted.  The  excess  of  expenditures 
above  receipts  was,  in  1866, .$25, 000;  in  1867,  $32,000;  in  1868, 
$6,681.25  ; in  1869,  $7,143.42.  Total  in  four  years,  $70,825.67. 

The  confidence  with  which  the  Society  appeals  for  the  means 
to  carry  on  its  work  is  encouraged  by  the  progress  made  in 
organizing  public  sentiment  for  future  action.  The  arrange- 
ment for  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  Rev. 
D.  C.  Haynes,  District  Secretary,  has  already  been  mentioned; 
Rev.  J.  K.  Converse,  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  holds  the  same 
office  for  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine;  Rev.  B.  F. 
Romaine,  of  Columbus,  for  Ohio,  and  Rev.  George  S.  Inglis, 
of  Greenville,  Bond  county,  for  Illinois.  In  Ohio  an  Auxiliary 
Society  has  been  formed,  of  which  Bishop  Mellvaine  is  Presi- 
dent, and  many  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  State  are 
members.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
organizations  appear  to  promise  greater  results  than  for  many 
years  past. 

Liberia. — His  Excellency,  Edward  J.  Roye,  was  inaugurated 
as  the  fifth  President  of  Liberia,  January  3,  1870.  He  was  born 
in  Newark,  Licking  county,  Ohio,  February  3,  1815.  He  fitted 
for  College  in  the  High  School  at  Newark,  under  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  now  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  was  for  three  years  an 
undergraduate  of  the  University  at  Athens,  Ohio.  He  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Liberia  May  2,  1846,  arrived  June  7,  and 
soon  entered  into  business.  As  a merchant,  he  has  accumulated 
property  more  rapidily,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Liberian.  He 
was  the  first  to  export  Liberian  goods  in  his  own  vessel  to 
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Europe  and  America.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1849,  and  Chief  Justice  from  1865  to  1868. 

Among  the  most  important  measures  of  his  administration 
is  “the  establishment  of  an  efficient  and  practical  common 
school  system,  to  reach  in  its  operations  beyond  our  settle- 
ments, and  embrace  the  numerous  aboriginal  population  under 
our  jurisdiction/’  A law  has  been  enacted  creating  a Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  each  county,  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Gibson 
has  been  appointed  to  that  office  for  Mesurado.  There  have 
been  laws  providing  for  schools  in  the  several  settlements  for 
many  years,  but  the  liberality  of  the  several  Missionary  Socities 
has  been  such  that  the  people  have  learned  to  rely  upon  them, 
and  the  schools  have  been  mostly  in  their  hands.  Many  of 
the  most  intelligent  Liberians  have  felt,  for  some  years,  that 
the  public  welfare  required  such  a movement  as  that  now 
attempted. 

Liberia  College. — President  Roberts  continued  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  till  November  last,  when  he  returned  in  the  Golconda. 
In  the  work  of  raising  funds  he  was  cordially  aided  by  the  Rev. 
Hr.  Orcutt,  Travelling  Secretary  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society.  The  interest  in  the  College,  excited  by  their  joint 
labors,  promises  to  be  permanent  and  extensive.  As  a speci- 
men, the  Constitution  of  the  Ohio  Colonization  Society,  re- 
cently formed,  makes  “contributing  towards  the  more  efficient 
working  of  the  College  of  Liberia”  one  of  the  objects  of  its 
existence  and  labors. 

The  annual  examination,  November  30,  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Arabic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Men- 
tal, Moral,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  History  was 
pronounced  highly  satisfactory.  The  present  academical  year 
opened  February  1 with  fifteen  undergraduates,  and  the  Prep- 
aratory Department  full.  Applications  for  admission  from 
promising  students  needing  pecuniary  aid  were  more  numer- 
ous than  the  funds  of  the  College  would  enable  it  to  meet,  and 
they  are  constantly  increasing. 

Religious. — The  religious  interests  of  Liberia  demand  spe- 
cial and  grateful  notice,  though  our  information  concerning  them 
is  not  so  full  as  is  desirable.  We  learn,  however,  that  some  time 
in  October  last  there  was  a remarkable  revival  of  religious  feel- 
ing and  activity  in  all  the  churches  at  and  around  Monrovia. 
Early  in  November,  one  hundred  and  thirty  conversions  had 
been  counted,  and  the  work  was  still  in  progress.  Of  the  con- 
verts, an  unusual  proportion  appear  to  have  been  young  men 
of  the  highest  standing  and  intelligence.  Among  them  are 
mentioned  a son  of  President  Payne;  a son  of  Ex-President 
Warner;  a son  and  two  daughters  of  Gabriel'Moore,  a leading 
merchant;  two  sons  and  three  daughters  of  Ex-Attorney  Gen- 
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eral  Payne;  a graduate  of  Liberia  College  and  nearly  all  the 
undergraduates  who*  were  not  previously  church  members. 

This,  however,  was  preceded  by  a revival  interest  and  activity 
in  some  of  the  settlements  up  the  river,  and  conversions  among 
the  natives.  In  that  region,  the  movement  commenced  as  early 
as  August,  and  seemed  to  be  connected  with  an  extensive  desire 
of  the  natives  for  missions  and  schools.  One  chief  of  a tribe  is 
mentioned  among  the  converts.  And  even  this  may  not  have 
been  the  beginning. 

It  must  have  been  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  that  members 
of  the  different  churches  in  Monrovia  formed  the  “Union  Mis- 
sionary Society,”  for  the  estalishment  and  support  of  missions 
to  the  heathen.  They  soon  established,  and  still  maintain,  a mis- 
sion at  V onsua,  the  trading  station  of  the  V eys,  Mandingoes,  and 
others  from  the  interior,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Monrovia. 
They  maintain  there  a single  missionary,  who  teaches  school 
during  the  week,  and  preaches  on  the  Sabbath.  Other  missions 
in  and  near  Liberia  have  been  planted,  and  are  sustained  by 
Missionary  Societies  in  the  United  States,  but  this  is  Liberian 
in  its  origin  and  whole  character.  The  spirit  which  produced 
and  has  sustained  it  has  been  growing  and  spreading,  and, 
along  with  it  has  been  an  increasing  desire  among  the  heathen 
natives  for  missions  and  schools,  which  seems  to  have  produced 
its  natural  effect  on  their  Christian  neighbors.  How  these 
things  are  connected  with  each  other  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  they  all  seem  to  belong  to  one  general  movement,  which 
is  full  of  promise  both  to  the  civilized  and  heathen  population. 

The  latest  enterprise  of  this  kind,  of  which  we  are  informed, 
will  prove  of  vast  importance  if  its  progress  is  as  favorable  as 
its  opening.  It  is  the  establishment,  in  January  last,  of  a mis- 
sion school  at  Toto-Korie,  about  ten  miles  east  from  Boporo, 
and  ninety  miles  inland  from  Monrovia.  Boporo  and  Toto- 
Korie  are  the  residences  of  Momoru,  king  of  the  Condoes,  and 
the  most  powerful  chief  in  that  part  of  Africa.  In  his  boyhood 
his  father,  the  celebrated  King  Boatswain,  sent  him  to  Monro- 
via, where  he  learned  something  of  civilization,  and  so  much  of 
letters  that  he  can  spell  out  some  easy  words.  At  the  opening 
of  the  school  he  made  an  encouraging  speech,  and  placed  his 
own  and  his  brother’s  children  in  it.  The  school  was  established 
by  B-ev.  G.  W.  Gibson,  who  is  a missionary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Mesurado 
county.  Professor  Blyden,  of  Liberia  College,  took  a principal 
part  in  the  opening  exercises. 

The  occupation  of  this  point  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
great  highway  of  commerce  has  now  been  explored  by  Li- 
berians to  Musarda,  in  the  Mandingo  country,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  Boporo.  The  chiefs  on  the  way  were  very 
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reluctant  to  permit  the  exploration,  but  the  overpowering  in- 
fluence of  Momoro  opened  the  way  for  the  explorers. 

These  are  only  specimens  of  the  facts  that  might  be  adduced, 
showing  the  facilities  which  Liberia  affords  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  in  Africa,  and  the  Christian  influence  which  Li- 
beria is  actually  exerting.  To  increase  those  facilities  and  that 
influence  is  now  one  principal  object  of  our  labors.  For  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  their  own  good,  and  that  of  their  pos- 
terity, multitudes  of  colored  Americans  wish  to  emigrate  to  the 
land  of  their  ancestors,  and  we  ask  the  pecuniary  means  of 
giving  them  the  assistance  that  they  need. 

Conclusion. — In  concluding,  it  is  our  sorrowful  duty  to  re- 
cord the  death  of  one  of  the  corporate  members  of  this  Society, 
James  C.  Dunn,  Esq.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, faithful  in  official  duties,  wise  in  council,  and  generous  in 
action,  from  1815  to  1865,  when  he  declined  re-election.  Of  his 
decisive  agency,  at  a time  when  it  was  indispensable,  in  securing 
the  freedom  and  emigration  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  slaves 
in  Mississippi,  mention  is  made,  without  naming  him,  in  the 
beginning  of  our  Eighth  Report. 

It  becomes  us  also  to  record  our  gratitude,  that  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Society  have  been  preserved,  and  are  graciously 
permitted  to  enter  upon ‘the  labors  of  another  year. 


From  the  Boston  Traveller. 

THE  FUTURE. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette , in  alluding  to  the  sensational 
rumor,  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a secession  of  the  Maryland 
Colony  from  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  has  some  very  sensible 
remarks  on  the  future  of  that  Republic,  and  of  the  colored  man 
in  this  country,  which  have  our  hearty  indorsement.  It  urges 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  complete  enfranchisement 
of  the  blacks  in  this  country,  so  far  from  interfering  with  the 
ultimate  prosperity  and  growth  of  Liberia,  as  some  have  argued, 
will  have  the  very  opposite  effect.  The  more  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  America  are  improved  in  their  political  and  intellectual 
and  social  positions  in  this  country,  the  more  deeply  will  they 
feel  the  disabilities  which  must  forever  hang  around  them  here, 
preventing  them  from  becoming  the  absolute  equals  of  the 
whites,  and  the  more  deeply  this  is  felt,  the  more  anxious  will 
they  be  to  emigrate  to  a country  where  all  disabilities  will  be 
removed,  and  where  nothing  can  interfere  with  any  measure 
of  improvement  and  elevation  to  which  they  may  aspire. 

It  may  not  be  in  this  generation,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  the  colored  men  of  the  United  States  will  be  as  anxious 
to  emigrate  to  Africa,  as  the  Irish  and  Germans  and  Northmen 
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are  now  to  emigrate  to  America.  And  for  the  same  general 
reason — to  improve  their  condition  in  life,  and  to  secure  an 
open  and  hopeful  field  for  their  children. 

This  will  be,  notwithstanding  any  and  all  laws  which  may 
be  made  by  the  United  States  to  improve  and  elevate  the  col- 
ored people,  and  to  make  their  position  as  nearly  equal  with 
the  whites  as  possible.  No  law  can  ever  make  black  white, 
and  no  law  can  ever  make  the  colored  man  in  this  country 
what  he  may  be  in  Africa.  And  this  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  our  colored  people  arc  beginning  to  see  and  feel.  It 
will  require  time  and  reflection  to  bring  the  mass  even  of  the 
more  cultured  ones  to  this  conclusion ) but  we  are  confident  that 
they  will  gradually  come  to  this  and  will  wish  to  emigrate, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  whites — for  it  will  be  a serious  loss 
to  them — but  for  the  benefit  of  tnemselves  and  their  children. 


From  the  Christian  Recorder. 

ANNEXATION  OF  LIBERIA  TO  THE  UNITER  STATES. 

Monrovia,  May  17,  1870. 

Eev.  B.  T.  Tanner — My  Dear  Friend:  I see  by  the  “.Re- 
corder,” of  March  31st,  that  you  think  very  favorab'y  of  the 
annexation  of  Liberia  to  the  United  States.  This  I think  you 
would  not  do,  if  you  knew  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  Allow 
me,  then,  to  say  a few  words  on  this  subject,  and  to  state  some 
facts,  of  which,  perhaps,  you  are  not  aware. 

The  feeling  here  in  favor  of  annexation  exists  only  among  a 
certain  class,  by  no  means  numerous,  and  yearly  growing 
smaller  and  beautifully  less,  who  do  not  endorse  the  Negro's 
Creed.  No  black  man,  who  is  not  the  tool  or  dupe  of  this  class, 
entertains  any  such  feeling. 

More  than  three  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  the  negro’s 
proper  place  and  mission  in  the  land  of  bis  fathers  was  first 
mooted,  this  movement  was  foreseen  and  predicted  by  the 
friends  of  progress  and  of  the  negro  race. 

Our  motto  of  State  indeed  declares  that  “ The  love  of  liberty 
brought  us  here;”  but  there  are  those  among  us  who  have  out- 
grown this  sentiment,  and  would  fain  substitute  for  it  some 
motto  which  more  fully  and  truly  states  the  present  motives 
and  ends  of  all  true  Liberians,  viz  , love  to  God  and  our  race, 
with  the  relative  duties  therefrom  arising,  and  the  building 
up  a negro  nationality — a black  civilization  and  Christianity, 
the  end  for  which  we  labor.  From  this  stand  point  we  desire 
to  .make  the  most  of  our  new  home;  but  from  no  other. 

A nnexation  would  doubtless  increase  our  material  prosperity, 
and  enhance  our  creature  comforts,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
it  would  depreciate  our  manhood,  and  diminish  our  self-respect 
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and  self-reliance.  Just  so  in  the  daj’S  of  slavery,  stupid  and 
worthless  slaves  run  off  by  the  underground  railroad,  finding 
themselves  incapable  of  self-support,  used  to  return  to  “ Old 
Massa ” and  beg  to  be  again  annexed. 

Bah ! even  the  thought  of  annexation  makes  one  feel  dog- 
gish. and  disposed  to  bark  and  whine. 

You  say,  “Just  such  a place  as  Sierra  Leone  is,  Liberia  must 
be.”  But  do  you  know,  my  friend,  that  black  men,  impelled 
by  a desire  to  escape  from  the  rule  and  pupilage  of  the  white 
Saxon,  and  live  in  a country  governed  by  negroes,  are  even 
now  emigrating  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Liberia  ? There  are  a 
number  of  these  here  in  Monrovia,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in 
all  our  sea-board  settlements.  Be  assured,  my  friend,  nothing 
will  satisfy  black  men  but  just  such  conditions  of  life  and  soci- 
ety as  white  men  enjoy.  Black may  wag  grateful  tails 

and  bark  joyously  and  jubilantly  over  such  rights  an  1 privi- 
leges as  the  XVth  Amendment  gives  to  American  negroes,  but 
when  the  point  of  true  manhood  is  reached,  such  gifts  lose 
their  power  to  charm. 

Your  arguments  in  favor  of  annexation,  on  the  ground,  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States,  are  perhaps 
sound  and  quite  satisfactorjT,  when  viewed  from  your  stand- 
point as  a citizen,  though  a recent  one,  of  the  United  States. 
But  how  about  it,  when  looked  at  from  our  side? 

Will  it  pay  us,  in  a pecuniary  sense,  to  have  our  country 
drained  of  its  resources  to  enrich  the  United  States?  Will  it 
pay  qs  mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  to  be  overrun  by  a 
horde  of  third  and  fourth-rate  white  men,  of  doubtful  moral 
status,  and  of  (for  this  climate)  inferior  blood,  whose  influ- 
ence will  tend  at  once  to  corrupt  our  morals,  demeliorate  our 
blood,  weaken  our  physical  constitution,  and  thus  impair  our 
mental  vigor? 

Again  you  say,  “Both  countries  would  be  blest 

America  would  give  her  institutions,  her  religion,  her  spirit, 
her  life  to  Africa.” 

Very  good  as  to  the  institutions  and  religion,  but  we  have 
these  already.  And  as  to  her  spirit  and  life,  we  do  not  want 
them;  and  if  we  did,  the  laws  of  climate  and  race  would 
not  suffer  us  to  have  them.  A temperate  zone  civilization 
would  be  an  absurdity  in  the  tropics.  The  arduous,  almost 
ceaseless  physical  labor  necessary  tor  the  support  and  comfort 
of  life  in  the  one,  is  not  needed  in  the  Other,  hence  I believe  that 
a tropical  civilization  will  be  found  the  best  for  the  development 
of  man,  because  it  will  give  more  time  for  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement. 

Now,  ray  dear  friend,  pray  let  us  alone.  We  are  striving  to 
do  a certain  thing,  viz.,  to  build  up  a negro  nationality.  You,  in 
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the  United  States,  are  doing  quite  a different  thing,  for  whatever 
you  may  wish,  you  cannot  do  the  work  we  are  attempting,  on 
your  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

You  may  do  great  things  for  yourselves — the  colored  people 
of  the  United  States,  indeed  great  things  have  been  done  and 
are  now  doing  for  them;  but  whatever  you  have  done  or  may 
do,  cannot  greatly  benefit  the  negro  in  Africa — cannot  settle 
the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  black  man.  This  question 
can  be  settled  only  by  the  efforts  of  the  pure  negroes,  in  their 
aboriginal  home,  self-sustained,  self-ruled,  and  self-directed. 

I do  not  think  you  will  understand  my  positions  in  this  let- 
ter any  more  than  we  understand  yours.  Our  points  of  view 
are  different  and  conflicting,  but  let  us  each  endeavor  to  work 
for  God  and  humanity,  each  in  his  own  chosen  field,  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  each  other. 

Yours,  f 


CORNER  STONE  LAYING  IN  GRAND  BASSA  COUNTY. 

LETTER  FROM  REV.  ALEXANDER  CRUMMELL.  ~ 

Buchanan,  Liberia,  March  2,  1870. 

At  the  request  of  the  rector,  wardens,  and  vestry  of  St. 
Andrew’s  church,  I have  come  down  here  to  lay  the  corner 
stone  of  their  church.  The  ceremony  took  place  Jast  Thursday, 
the  24th.  Failing  to  secure  a direct  conveyance  by  sea,  1 took 
the  overland  route;  and  thus  have  seen  for  the  first  time  a few 
things,  and  met  with  some  incidents  which,  perhaps,  njjay  in- 
terest you. 

Spiritual  Destitution. — I left  Monrovia  on  the  -29th,  and 
paddled  up  the  Messurado  river  some  eighteen  miles  to  its 
head.  For  nearly  half  its  length  it  is  quite  a wide  river,  but 
gradually  narrows  its  channel,  until  it  becomes  a tiny  creek, 
with  hardly  sufficient  room  for  another  canoe  to  pass.  We 
reached  Reubensville,  a small  trading  town,  about  11.  o’clock 
at  night.  Late  as  it  was,  and  although  every  body  was  aroused 
from  sleep,  yet  the  very  first  question  after  the  customary  sal- 
utations was,  “Ah,  Mr.  Crummell,  what  is  the  reason  Our  Church 
don’t  send  missionaries  to  preach  to  us  traders  in  the  country?” 
The  young  man  who  thus  addresed  me  acted  as  sexton  when 
I organized  Trinity  church,  Monrovia,  in  1853,  and  has  ever 
since  been  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 

He  represented  to  me’that  Liberian  traders  were  residing  in 
factories  all  around  him,  and  that  natives  of  various  tribes, 
and  Congoes  in  large  numbers,  and  villages,  clustered  about 
these  factories;  but  that  month  after  month  passed  away,  and 
nobody  came  to  preach  to  them.  “Every  Sunday,”  he  added, 
“we  can  gather  a good  Sunday-school  of  Liberians  and  natives, 
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and  give  yon  a good  congregation.  Send  us  a missionary:  let 
him  live  here,  or  at  some  other  town;  and  give  us  one  Sunday, 
and  take  another  factory  another  Sunday;  and  in  this  way 
keep  us  from  living  like  heathens,  and  let  us  feel  that  we  are 
yet  Christians !” 

We  rose  Sunday  morning  before  sunlight,  and  crossed  the 
“Old  Field/’  a level  plain  of  four  miles,  which  separates  the 
Messurado  from  the  Junk  river.  Here  we  came  to  a country 
intersected  on  every  side  by  little  tiny  creeks,  natural  canals, 
if  I may  so  term  them,  running  for  miles  in  every  direction.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a country  in  America.  The  only  thing 
any  way  resembling  it,  that  I now  remember,  are  the  meadow 
lands  of  Wiltshire,  England,  with  their  numerous  rivulets  and 
water-courses:  only  this  land  is  alow,  marshy  country,  abound- 
ing in  standing  pools,  with  the  rankest  vegetation,  passing 
beyond  the  lowest  banks,  and  shooting  up  in  the  most  luxuri- 
ant forms  even  in  the  middle  of  these  streams ; the  bamboo, 
the  palm,  and  other  tropical  trees,  overshadowing  the  streams, 
giving  indeed  continuous  shade,  but  shutting  out  every  particle 
of  air. 

Keligious  Service. — After  a few  hours’  ride  in  our  canoe 

we  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gr , who  has  taken  up  his 

residence  in  this  almost  desolate  region  for  the  purpose  of  trad- 
ing. After  our  toilet  duties,  and  a most  welcome  breakfast, 
I asked,  permission  to  hold  Divine  service,  which  was  most 
gladly  given.  I found  here  two  married  couples,  Liberians, 
and  four.single  men,  and  children;  two  native  chiefs  and  their 
dependants  and  boys:  but  all  speaking  English.  Both  of  the 
women  were  members  of  churches.  One  elderly  man  was  a 
deacon  in  the  Baptist  communion.  I used  the  Sentences,  Ex- 
hortation, Confession,  and  Morning  Pra}rer.  We  then  sang  a 
hymn — “Come  ye  that  love  the  Lord,”  &c.,  and  preached  to 
my  mixed  congregation  of  Americans  and  natives — sixteen  of  us, 
from  1 Timothy,  1-15 : “ This  is  a faithful  saying,”  &c.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my  exhortations  had  due 
effect;  for,  soon  after  service,  all  the  men  came  to  me  in  the 
yard  for  conversation. 

Native  Tribes  Desire  Schools. — I found  the  native  men 
interesting  persons.  They  come  from  the  Gibbi  country,  a peo- 
ple kindred  in  blood  and  language  to  the  Bassa  people.  They 
live  in  the  hill  country,  two  days’  walk  from  the  coast;  and  my 
host  informs  me  that  they  are  a most  enterprising,  thrifty,  and 
industrious  people.  On  a recent  trading  visit  to  them,  the 
king  of  the  country  begged  him  to  get  an  American  teacher 
for  his  people,  and  offered  to  build  a house  for  the  teacher  and 
the  school-room.  This  fact  is  now  getting  to  be  a common  one 
in  all  our  neighborhoods.  I know  of  some  four  native  kings 
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who  are  ready  to  build  school-houses  and  dwellings  for  teach- 
ers, if  teachers  are  sent  to  them.  So  constant  has  been  our 
intercourse  with  native  tribes,  and  so  strong  the  influence  we 
have  exerted  among  these  people,  that  they  have  become  satu- 
rated, if  1 may  use  such  an  expression,  with  our  civilized  habits, 
customs,  ideas  and  feelings:  and  there  is  an  indefinable  and 
pervasive  desire  extending  through  many  tribes,  quickening 
the  pulsation  of  divers  kings  and  headmen  ; not  indeed  for  the 
Gospel,  but  for  something  elevating;  and,  first  of  all,  it  expresses 
itself  in  the  earnest  call  for  schools  and  teachers. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening  in  singing  psalms  and 
hymns.  At  bed-time  I read  God’s  word,  gave  an  exposition 
and  prayed,  and  then  retired  for  a few  hours’  rest.  A little 
after  midnight  I was  called  up,  and  we  resumed  our  journey  to 
Junk;  for  a few  miles  the  scenery,  seen  by  moonlight,  was  ex- 
ceedingly wild,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  in  many  places  high 
and  thickly  covered  with  trees  of  a large  growth.  The  river 
is  famous  for  fish,  and  contains  the  largest  oyster  banks  in 
Liberia. 

Treachery  of  a Headmen. — We  reached  Junk  between  9 and 
10  o’clock.  At  about  2 I started  again  up  a third  river,  the 
Farmasetta,  and  travelled  until  10  o’clock  at  night,  without 
seeing  a single  civilized  man  or  habitation,  and  meeting  with 
but  one  canoe.  Tins  river,  like  the  others,  although  at  first 
broad,  soon  runs  down  to  a single  watercourse  from  15  to  26 
feet  wide.  Our  journey  ended  at  a rude  country  town,  where 
I met  a hospitable  headman,  who  gave  me  a little  house  about 
9 feet  wide  to  sleep  in,  and  a very  hard  bed  to  lie  upon.  Before 
I re  ire  I,  however,  his  people  brought  me  boiled  rice,  two 
boiled  eggs,  and  a chicken,  fried  in  palm-oil,  which  tasted  to 
me  better  than  any  fowl  I ever  ate  before  in  my  life.  After  a 
good  night’s  rest  1 rose  early  to  start  for  Bassa.  But  my  hos- 
pitable host  of  the  last  night  proved  a rogue  in  the  morning. 
Although  paid  beforehand  to  carry  me  in  a hammock,  he 
deceived  me,  and  left  me,  carrying  off  the  four  hamnru  ck-bear- 
ers.  Although  quite  lame,  nothing  was  left  for  me  to  do  but 
to  pursue  my  journey  on  foot.  At  a short  distance  from  the 
town  1 came  upon  factories  of  Liberians,  some  of  whom  I knew. 
Two  miles  farther  on  I reached  a mission  station  and  chapel, 
and  remained  a brief  time  to  see  the  opening  of  the  school. 
From  tins  place  I had  six  miles  of  hard  travel  on  the  beach,  in 
the  burning  sun,  to  Little  Bassa.  And  here,  tired,  faint,  almost 
exhausted,  I reached'  somewhat  of  an  oasis. 

A Christian  Chief  at  Little  Bassa. — Little  Bassa  is  the 
centre  of  a large  section  of  the  Bassa  tribe.  Its  towns  cluster 
in  this  neighborhood  to  a distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  with 
a population  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  people.  B lgt 
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here  on  the  seaboard,  perched  upon  a striking  elevation,  is  the 
residence  of  L.  K.  Crocker,  the  son  of  the  former  king.  Mr. 
C.  is  a civilized  gentleman,  residing  in  a commodious  frame 
dwelling,  with  his  people  in  their  native  huts  and  towns  dwell- 
ing on  every  side  around  him.  I was  exceedingly  wearied  when 
I reached  this  station,  and  staggered  up  the  hill  with  no  little 
difficulty.  The  first  person  I met  was  Mrs.  Crocker,  an  active, 
stirring  little  woman,  with  the  brightest  eyes  and  the  cheerist 
looks.  On  enquiring  for  Mr.  Crocker,  she  directed  me  to  the 
next  building,  his  blacksmith’s  shop,' where  I was  met  by  a 
short  but  rather  stout  man,  who  addressed  me  in  a most  court- 
eous manner,  in  the  plainest  English,  and  invited  me  to  his 
house. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  a pupil  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Savage,  when  many 
years  ago  he  was  a missionary  at  Mount  Vaughan.  He  speaks  of 
his  old  master  with  warm  affection  and  grateful  respect.  Mrs. 
Crocker  is  a Massachusetts  women.  They  have  three  children. 
After  leaving  Mount  Vaughan,  Mr.  Crocker  became  a Bap- 
tist,and  was  employed  until  the  commencement  of  the  late  civil 
war  as  a missionary  teacher.  Being  the  son  of  the  late  king, 
and  himself  the  chief  personage  in  the  neighborhood,  his  word 
is  law  among  all  the  great  chiefs,  and  his  authority  undispnted. 
His  influence  for  Christianity  has  been  great,  and  numbers  of 
his  people  have  been  converted.  At  an  evening  service  I held 
here  several  of  the  native  Christians  were  present,  and  listened 
with  attention  to  the  remarks  I addressed  to  them.  Mr.  C. 
preaches  to  his  people  every  Sunday,  and  has  a congregation 
of  from  fifty  to  sixty  persons — natives. 

Grand  Bassa. — Mr.  C.  kindly  procured  me  four  hammock- 
bearers;  a»»d  we  started  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight  for 
Grand  Bassa.  The  bearers  were  fine,  strapping  fellows,  who 
ran  all  the  distance  down — say  twenty-seven  miles — in  six 
hours.  Passing  through  Edina,  I got  a boat  from  that  devoted 
layman,  who  is  a pillar  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Liberia,  Mr. 
John  Crusoe,  and  reached  Rev.  Mr.  Wilcox’s  house  Wednesday 
morning  about  nine  o’clock. 

Laying  the  Corner-Stone. — On  the  following  morning, 
about  noon,  the  people  of  Buchanan  assembled  on  the  ground, 
kindly  given  by  a liberal  and  wealthy  layman  of  our  Church 
— Mr.  S.  Horace.  The  site  is  the  spot  where  a most  decisive 
battle  was  once  fought  between  the  Liberian  settlers  and  the 
Bassa  natives;  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  the  veiy  iden- 
tical place  where,  in  that  same  battle,  Taplin’s  head,  the  man 
who  led  the  heathen  hosts,  was  cut  off,  during  the  fight,  by  an 
American  settler.  A daughter  of  that  valorous  American  was 
present  at  our  exercises.  How  strange  are  the  ways  of  God! 
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General  Interest  Manifested. — Great  honor  was  shown 
us  by  the  people  of  Buchanan  and  the  neighboring  villages. 
All  the  merchants,  both  Liberian  and  foreign,  closed  their  stores, 
and  gave  us  their  presence.  Seats  were  provided  for  the  large 
assemblage,  and  we  were  canopied  over,  in  two  beautiful  aisles, 
by  the  graceful,  long-stretching  leaves  of  the  palm.  The  ser- 
vices were  held  at  a desk  placed  near  the  corner-stone,  where 
we  were  surrounded  by  the  leading  ministers  of  the  various 
denominations,  who  rejoiced  with  our  joy,  and  by  the  chief 
men,  judges,  and  magistrates  of  the  county.  The  singing  was 
unusually  good,  and  sounded  finely  in  the  open  air,  aided  by 
the  deep  bass  of  the  neighboring  ocean.  At  Mr.  Wilcox’s 
request  I laid  the  corner-stone,  and  then  I delivered  an  address 
to  the  large  assembly. 

On  Sunday  I preached  for  St.  Andrew’s  congregation,  and  I 
was1  glad  to  see  the  presence  of  many  leading  persons  in  the 
community  at  this  church — merchants,  judges,  and  foreign 
residents.  At  noon  I visited,  on  request,  the  Methodist  church, 
and  addressed  the  Sunday-school,  and  afterward  the  Episcopal 
Sunday-school.  Wednesday,  March  2d,  I preached  again  for 
St.  Andrew’s  people.  The  rest  of  the  week  I spent  in  visiting 
the  river  settlements,  and  looking  after  some  of  my  former 
Mount  Yaughan  students.  One  I found  here  district  attorney; 
another  a merchant. 

Favorable  Impressions  oe  Bassa  County. — I have  been 
exceedingly  pleased  with  my  visit  to  Bassa  County.  The  peo- 
ple are  all  alive  with  thrift  and  energetic  activity.  I noticed 
that  although  much  wealth  has  been  accumulated  here,  the  peo- 
ple retain  great  simplicity  of  manners.  But  few  servants  are 
employed  in  the  leading  families,  and  mothers  and  daughters 
are  content  to  do  their  own  work.  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  has  herself  opened  a coffee  farm  on  the 
Benson  river,  and,  unassisted  by  any  one,  built  her  own  house, 
where  she  spends  most  of  her  time  coffee-planting.  I found 
some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  in  the  Sunday-schools, 
superintending  or  teaching.  The  chief  patrons  of  God’s  work 
are  rich  men  here — not  patrons,  but  stewards  of  God,  and,  when 
called  upon,  they  willingly  give  four  or  five  hundred  dollars 
for  a good  work  and  God’s  glory. 

Church  and  Schools. — The  schools  are  in  a good  state.  Mr. 
Wilcox  s parish  school  is  well  attended — nay,  overcrowded — in 
a small  school-room;  and  Mr.  Blyden,  his  school-master,  is  both 
intelligent  and  painstaking.  I was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Wilcox 
well  spoken  of  by  the  good  and  holy.  I have  found  in  Bassa 
County  not  a few  civilized  natives  living  Christian  lives:  two 
men  of  standing  and  influence;  and  quite  a number  gathered 
in,  with  our  Liberia  children,  in  day  and  .Sunday-schools. 
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Several  are  menbers  of  churches;  a few  are  married  to  Liberian 
women;  one  I found  a teacher  in  a Sunday-school.  There  are 
several  native  boys  in  Bassa,  learning  trades — cabinet-making, 
carpentering,  tinner’s  trade,  and  blacksmithing. — The  Spirit  of 
Missions. 


APPEAL  FROM  AN  AFRICAN  CHURCH. 

A letter  has  been  received  by  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Malcom,  dated 
New  Georgia,  Liberia,  West  Africa,  March  9th,  1870,  from  an 
African  church  composed  of  recaptured  slaves.  While  the 
slave  vessels  were  on  their  way  across  the  ocean,  they  were 
captured  by  American  men-of-war,  aud  the  slaves  were  rescued, 
and  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  friendly  .Republic  of  Liberia. 
The  settlement  of  New  Georgia  is  on  the  St.  Paul’s  River,  a 
few  miles  frum  Monrovia.  The  letter  contains  an  earnest  ap- 
peal for  Bibles,  hymn  books,  and  Sunday-school  books. 

“ \\re  take  pleasure  in  writing  you  these  few  lines,  hoping  that 
when  they  reach  you  they  may  find  you  in  the  best  of  health. 
As  an  African  Baptist  church,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  sincere 
duty  to  write  you  thus,  our  church  having  not  been  noticed 
for  a number  of  years,  and  this  being  an  African  station,  know- 
ing that  whenever  any  aid  or  appropriation  is  made,  it  is  for 
the  African  Church  to  bring  the  heathen  out  of  darkness  into 
the  light  of  the  Gospel.  We  heard,  in  1868  and  1869,  that  there 
has  been  some  appropriation  made,  and  we  have  been  over- 
looked, therefore;  we  being  informed  that  you  are  the  proper 
one  from  whom  we  should  gain  information,  we  as  a poor 
African  church  deem  it  to  be  our  duty  to  write  you,  hoping 
that  you  will  kindly  oblige  us  by  writing  us  a letter  by  the 
next  mail.  Our  church  has  one  hundred  and  forty  members, 
and  out  of  this  number  there  are  about  eight  Americans.  There 
are  scores  of  little  children  who  have  an  interest  in  going  to 
school,  but  there  is  no  appropriation  being  made  for  them  as 
Baptist  children.  W e have  actually  been  slighted  in  this  respect. 
We  have  the  word  of  God  preached  to  us  by  Brother  Thomas 
Early,  who  has  been  preaching  to  us  for  over  twenty  years, 
without  any  aid  whatever.  Therefore  we  beg  that  some  notice 
be  taken  of  our  church  by  the  new  inaugurated  Board.  We 
wrote  you  by  the  last  sailing  vessel  that  left  this  port  for  the 
United  States.  We  wrote  to  you  for  some  books  of  any  des- 
cription, for  the  use  of  our  Sabbath-school.  We  also  ask  for 
the  use  of  Bibles  and  hymn  books,  and  a church  manual  for  the 
use  of  our  church.  Should  we  receive  au  answer  quite  satis- 
factory, we  shall  be  thankful  of  the  notice  that  will  be  taken 
of  us.  We  hope  that  you  will  pardon  all  mistakes,  being  from  an 
African  Baptist  church  and  not  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  English  grammar.  Done  by  order  of  the  church.” 
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We  feel  assured  that  this  urgent  appeal  will  not  he  in  vain. 
The  facts  presented  must  move  Christian  hearts.  How  won- 
derful has  been  the  providence  of  God!  Rudely  torn  by  wicked 
men  from  the  homes  of  their  childhood,  they  were  rescued  from 
bondage,  and  landed  amidst  a Christian  people  of  their  own 
coh>r  and  on  their  own  continent.  The  American  Colonization 
Society  was  organized  to  aid  those  of  African  descent  who 
wish  to  go  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  by  furnishing  a free 
passage,  providing  provisions  and  shelter  for  six  months,  and 
furnishing  goood  farming  land.  Hundreds  of  freedmen  desire 
to  embark  for  Africa,  and  there  aid  in  building  up  a Christian 
nation,  and  the  applications  for  passage  far  exceed  the  means 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  arid  its  auxiliaries.  Would 
it  not  be  a noble  work  for  the  freedmen  to  give  the  Gospel  to 
Africa?  The  Macedonian  cry  comes  across  the  ocean  from 
their  brethren  in  Africa,  “Come  over  and  help  us!”  What 
better  thank-offering  could  be  made  by  pious  freedmen,  for 
their  wonderful  deliverance  and  elevation,  than  to  arise  with 
one  accord  and  resolve,  by  God’s  blessing,  to  achieve  the  regen- 
eration of  Africa? — The  National  Baptist. 


From  the  New  York  Observer. 

BARLINE  COUNTRY. 

Mr.  W.  Spencer  Anderson  was  lately  commissioned  by  the 
Liberian  Government  to  attempt  a journey  inland  on  the  left 
or  southeast  bank  of  the  St.  Paul’s  River.  In  eight  da^ys  from 
Caiysburg  he  ended  his  tour  at  the  capital  of  the  Barline 
country,  being  then  four  days’ journo}’  fromMusardu.  Profes- 
sor Blyden  writes,  concerning  the  fine  mission  field  it  presents, 
as  follows: 

Monrovia,  July  8,  1870. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  W.  Spencer  Anderson,  who  headed  an  expedition 
about  two  months  ago  for  the  Barline  country,  has  just  returned.  He 
reports  the  country  as  populous  and  wealthy.  He  reached  Polaka,  the 
capital  ot  the  Barline  country,  a journey  of  eight  days  from  Carysburg, 
and  four  days  on  this  side  of  Musardu.  He  reports  the  people  every- 
where as  exceedingly  friendly  and  hospitable,  and  sedulous  in  cultiva- 
ing  the  soil,  planting  even  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  He  entered  a 
region  of  country  where  a civilized  man  had  never  been  seen,  and  where 
the  people  could  form  no  idea  of  the  sea.  They  wondered  at  his  coining 
so  far  to  see  them.  He  entered  into  treaty  stipulations  with  them,  and 
when  he  was  returning  home,  he  had  not  sufficient  carriers  to  bring  in 
the  presents  with  which  they  loaded  him  for  the  Government,  in  the 
shape  of  bullocks,  ivory,  cloth,  &c. 

Polaka,  the  capital  of  tne  Barline  country,  is  a very  old  town,  parallel- 
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ogram  in  shape,  and  inclosed  by  a wall  built  of  stone  and  clay,  six  feet 
thick  and  eighteen  feet  high,  surmounted  over  the  gates  by  watch-towers, 
where  guards  are  regularly  stationed.  Tn  all  the  native  wars  Polaka  has 
never  been  taken,  and,  without  ihe  aid  of  artillery,  it  would  give  a civ- 
ilized force  considerable  trouble  to  take  it.  The  people  in  the  Pessa 
and  Barline  countries  are  entirely  pagan.  Mr.  Anderson  did  not  see  a 
single  Mussulman,  not  even  a priest,  in  any  of  the  large  towns:  quite  an 
unusual  thing  for  this  part  of  Africa.  Here  is  a field,  then,  entirely  open 
to  the  Gospel.  Is  there  no  Society  in  America  willing  to  enter  it?  The 
King  of  Polaka  gave  Mr.  Anderson  his  son  to  be  brought  in  and  educated. 
I suppose  that  there  is  no  other  portion  of  Afrita  where  the  people,  in  a 
purely  heathen  condition,  are  so  accessible,  and  there  is  no  other  part  of 
the  world  where  civilized  settlers  would  have  less  trouble.  Mr.  Ander- 
son advises  the  planting  of  a settlement  at  Polaka  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Barline  country  seems  to  supply  a much  more  convenient  route  to 
Musardu,  free  as  it  is  from  the  interference  of  the  semi-civilized  Muslim. 

Wnen  our  brethren  in  America  get  ready  to  return  home,  as  many  no 
doubt  will  before  long,  they  will  be  at  no  loss  for  beautiful  and  prolific 
lands  on  which  to  locate  themselves.  The  interior  of  Liberia  is  now 
better  known  to  us,  and  more  accessible,  than  it  has  ever  been.  God  is 
preparing  the  country  for  its  rightful  owners,  now  in  exile.  They  are 
coming.  “ They  will  come  as  the  leaves  come  when  forests  are  shaken.” 
Yours,  gratefully,  Edward  W.  Blyden. 


CHARACTER  OF  EMIGRANTS  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE. 

"With  pleasure  we  give  the  following  extract  from  a business 
letter  from  Henry  W.  Dennis,  Esq.,  General  Agent  in  Liberia 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  a prominent,  en- 
lightened, and,  in  every  way,  reliable  citizen  of  that  Republic. 

The  friends  and  advocates  of  emigration  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  just  estimate  presented  as  to  the  quality  of  the  nearly 
two  thousand  emigrants  sent  in  the  Colonization  ship  “Gol- 
conda;”  and  what  Christian  can  contemplate,  without  joyous 
emotions,  the  missionar}’  influence  which  the  settlers  are  stated 
to  exert  upon  the  African  tribes?  The  magnanimous  work  of 
the  Society  will  be  energetically  prosecuted,  and  numbers  of 
the  native  youths  will  continue  to  go  forth  among  their 
countrymen  to  communicate  a knowledge  of  the  most  useful 
arts,  and  to  teach  the  precepts  of  a pure  religion: 

LETTER  FROM  HENRY  W.  DENNIS,  ESQ. 

Monrovia,  May  28,  1870. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  respect  to  the  mental  culture  and  industrial  habits 
of  the  great  body  of  emigrants  seut  in  the  Golconda,  they  are  equal  to 
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the  great  body  sent  in  former  times.  If  Liberia  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered, if  her  citizens  are  making  any  progress  in  agriculture,  in  com- 
merce, in  literary  attainments,  and  in  the  different  branches  of  industry, 
it  has  been  from  just  such  materials  that  the  Society  has  always  been 
sending  to  this  country.  And,  as  ignorant  as  the  Southern  emigrants 
have  always  been  regarded,  I think  I can  with  truth  say  that  the  strength 
and  backbone  of  Liberia  is  mostly  in  those  from  the  South.  I do  not 
claim  for  them  high  literary  attainments,  but  for  practicability,  industry, 
fortitude,  and  enterprise  they,  as  a general  thing,  will  bear  no  unfavor- 
able comparison  with  the  generality  of  those  who  have  come  from  the 
northern  States.  I make'these  remarks  because  I have  often  heard  some 
of  our  northern  literary  men  here  speak  disparingly  of  southern  emi- 
grants, as  being  unfit  for  citizenship  in  this  Republic. 

Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  by  others,  Liberia  has  been  bene- 
fitted  by  emigration.  And  from  my  experience  and  observation,  since 
1851,  the  most  successful  civilizers  and  evangelizers  of  the  heathen 
around  and  among  us  are  the  Christian  emigrant  families.  Num- 
bers of  native  children  come  to  reside  in  these  families ; they  learn  civ- 
ilized habits  and  customs:  they  are  taught  trades  and  other  useful 
branches  of  industry,  and,  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  manhood,  they  are 
so  thoroughly  civilized  as  to  have  no  disposition  to  return  home  to  their 
people  or  to  adopt  native  habits.  They  work  at  their  trades,  attend  the 
churches,  and  there  are  some  who  are  teachers  in  our  Sabbath -schools. 
They  are  educated  in  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  and  are,  by  far,  more 
honorable  and  useful  in  our  communities  than  a large  number  of  those 
native  youths  who  have  been  trained  and  reared  in  the  mission  schools. 
There  they  learned  only  out  of  the  books,  and  many,  no  doubt,  made 
good  progress,  but  on  coming  of  age,  and  not  having  been  taught  to  work 
with  their  hands,  nor  learned  any  of  the  useful  trades,  not  a few  of  them 
go  back  into  heathenish  practices,  and  live  a heathenish  life. 

While  I have  no  disposition  to  say  the  least  in  disparagement  of  our 
missionaries  in  their  efforts  to  evangelize  heathens,  still  I feel  satisfied 
that  the  most  that  has  been  done  effectually  in  this  matter  has  been  by 
the  emigrant  families  sent  to  Liberia  from  time  to  time.  I therefore 
adopt  the  remark  I have  lately  seen  in  a printed  sheet,  that  “ Christian- 
emigrants,  permanently  located,  can  best  evangelize  the  continent  of 
Africa.”  And  I would  regard  it  as  unfortunate  for  Liberia  and  for 
Africa  if  emigration  from  the  States  should  be  stopped. 

I am,  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

H.  W.  Dennis. 


THREE  CHURCHES  ESTABLISHED. 

The  author  of  the  following  letter  was  well  known  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  as  a successful  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  After  mature  deliberation  he  chose  to  re- 
move to  Liberia,  and  embarked  as  an  emigrant  by  the  Golconda, 
May,  1868.  His  friends,  and  those  of  the  mission  work  in 
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Africa,  will  rejoice  to  know  that  the  Divine  blessing  continues 
to  attend  his  efforts  in  the  enlarged  field  of  labor  which  he 
voluntarily  sought  in  the  land  of  his  ancestors: 

LETTER  FROM  REV.  HARDY  RYAN. 

Louisiana,  St.  Paul’s  River,  April  20,  1870. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  a great  work  to  do  in  this  long-neglected  and  be- 
nighted land.  A heavy  cloud  of  darkness  and  superstition  hangs  over 
Ham’s  long-degraded  sons  and  daughters.  They  know  not  the  true  and 
living  One,  but  bow  the  knee  in  blind  adoration  to  unknown  gods — to 
the  “devil  bush,”  the  “gree-gree  bush,”  and  to  idols  made  by  the 
hands  of  men. 

By  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  I think  I shall  be  able  to  break  at 
least  one  link  of  the  chain  that  holds  so  many  of  the  poor  heathen  in 
Satan’s  bondage.  They  are  crying  for  help  daily.  They  say  they  want 
to  know  the  way  to  Christ  and  life  everlasting.  They  are  asking  for 
ministers  to  come  and  churches  to  be  raised  among  them.  Oh!  the 
harvest  is  ripe,  but  the  reapers  are  few.  Who  will  come  to  bleeding 
Africa’s  aid? 

I have  established  a church  at  Robertsville,  calling  it  Shiloh,  and  one  at 
Heddington,  naming  it  Mount  Zion  Church.  I also  established  a church 
on  the  I7th  instant  at  Crozerville. 

I hope  you  will  continue  to  send  me  papers,  as  I love  to  read  the  news 
from  the  land  of  my  nativity. 

I remain,  your  brother  in  Christ, 

Hardy  Ryan. 


PRESIDENT  ROYE. 

President  Roye  and  Hon.  Hilary  R.  W.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, of  Liberia,  who  left  Monrovia  June  10,  on  the  British  mail 
steamer  for  Liverpool,  were  among  the  distinguished  guests  present  at 
the  festival  given  on  the  Fourth  of  July  by  Minister  Motley  in  London. 
It  is  said  that  “they  were  treated  with  the  retpect  and  consideration  so 
justly  their  due”  on  that  occasion.  They  have  since  had  a long  inter- 
view, accompanied  by  that  zealous  friend  of  Africa,  Gerard  Ralston,  Esq., 
with  the  Earl  of  Granville,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  the  northwest  territory  of  Liberia,  for  several  years  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  Governments. 

President  Roye  and  Secretary  Johnson  arrived  at  New  York,  July  13, 
on  a visit  to  this  country. 


FROM  LIBERIA. 

Our  General  Agent  in  Liberia,  Henry  W.  Dennis,  Esq.,  in  a letter 
dated  Monrovia,  July  7,  1870,  says:  “From  letters  to  me  from  Mr.  J.  B. 
Munden,  at  Brewerville,  and  Mr.  Alonzo  Hoggard,  at  Arthington,  I 
learn  that  the  emigrants  at  those  places  were  still  doing  very  well,  hav- 
ing only,  occasionally,  chills.  Yesterday  I saw  Cooper  Bowen,  from 
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Brewerville,  who  informed  me  that  all  were  quite  well,  and  that  they 
had  put  down  ‘oceans’  of  potatoes  and  other  things  since  I was  there  last.” 
We  learn  that  Vice-President  Smith  and  Mr.  Dennis  were  about  to 
proceed  to  Cape  Palmas  to  endeavor  to  arrange  the  difficulties  growing 
out  01  the  appointment  of  one  or  two  unpopular  persons  to  Government 
offices  at  that  place. 

The  cotlee  crop  is  said  to  be  unusually  large  this  season. 


ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

Candidates  foe  the  Ministry. — Rev.  G.  W.  Gibson,  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
Church  at  Monrovia,  says:  “The  candidates  for  the  ministry,  studying 
with  me,  are  getting  on  satisfactorily.  One  of  them,  Abijah  Francis,  is  a 
beneficiary  of  the  fund  raised  .by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dyer,  and  promises  well.  His 
studies  are  Latin,  Greek,  History,  sacred  and  profane,  with  Pearson  on  the 
Creed.  The  other  beneficiary  of  the  same,  fund,  William  Brunot,  a young 
prince  from  the  interior,  is  making  satisfactory  progress  in  learning  our 
language  and  in  his  studies.  The  other  two  students  for  the  ministry,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Doldron,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  T.  Anderson,  have  been  pursuing  their  studies 
regularly,  at  the  same  time  sustaining  themselves  by  their  own  efforts,  with 
such  aid  as  they  have  been  able  to  get  from  their  friends  here.” 

Liberia  Presbyterian  Mission. — Rev.  H.W.  Erskine  writes  from  Clay-Ash- 
land,  June  7th,  of  his  visit  to  Robertsport,  where  he  found  one  of  the  students 
for  the  ministry  zealously  engaged  in  keeping  together  the  little  band  of 
Presbyterians  alter  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis.  One  was  admitted  to  the 
church  on  profession  of  his  faith.  Wmle  there  Mr.  Erskine  obtained  six 
Americo-Liberians  and  one  young  Vey  prince  for  the  Alexander  High  School. 
At  a laie  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  at  Clay-Ashland,  Mr.  R.  M.  Deputie  and 
a Mr.  Flournoy  of  the  Baptist  Church  were  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
Mr.  Flournoy  has  been  engaged  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  a number  of 
villages  about  ten  miles  from  the  town  where  Presbytery  met,  and  not  with- 
out some  marked  tokens  of  success.  He  will  continue  his  labors  in  the  same 
field.  To  the  church  at  Clay  -Ashland  four  adults  have  been  received  on  ex- 
amination, and  one  infant  baptized.  The  day-school  at  Monrovia  was  well 
atteuded. — Presbyterian  Record. 

Thanks  for  Books. — The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a letter  writ- 
ten by  a colored  Presbyterian  minister  at  an  inland  village  in  Liberia,  and 
enclosing  a draft  for  ten  dollars:  “We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  books 
sent  us  some  time  ago,  and  now  send  back  to  the  Board,  by  this  opportunity, 
our  little  pittance.  It  is  contributed  freely,  with  the  prayers  of  your  obliged 
beneficiaries  in  Africa.  When  we  stretched  forth  our  hands  and  asked  for 
help  for  our  Sabbath-schools,  you  answered  us  immediately  by  sending  us 
two  valuable  Sabbath-school  libraries  of  one  hundred  volumes  each.  We 
cried  lor  light,  and  light  came,  and  what  an  invaluable  light  it  has  been  to 
old  and  young!  Those  books,  so  plainly  written,  so  well  printed,  and  so  full 
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of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  been  read  by  hundreds,  and 
have  done  much  good  among  our  people.  Many  of  these  have  obeyed  the 
Gospel  call,  and  have  passed  from  darkness  into  marvellous  light. — Ibid. 

Revival  among  the  Recaptives — A remarkable  revival  of  religion 
throughout  Liberia  has  been  experienced.  Charles  P.  Johnson,  (formerly  of 
Philadelphia,)  in  a letter  dated  “ Crozerville,  Carysburg  Road,  Montserrado 
county,  March  23,  1870,  says:  “We  have  been  visited  with  the  greatest  re- 
vival of  religion  that  has  been  known  for  years  in  Liberia.  After  visiting 
and  blessing  our  Americo  Liberian  population,  it  is  now  among  the  recaptives. 
They  have  gone  out  from  among  us,  and  started  meetings  on  their  ‘own 
hook,’  and  their  labor  has  not  been  in  vain.  It  touches  one’s  heart  to  hear 
them  cry  out,  ‘Daddy,  I want  you  to  come  pray  wid  me.  I want  to  sabby, 
(that  is,  ‘understand,’)  God  palaver.’  It  would  tonch  a heart  of  stone. to  hear 
those  converted  exhort  others  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  We  are  striv- 
ing to  build  a temporary  meeting-house.  Cannot  the  friends  in  America  assist 
us  a little,  if  only  fifty  dollars?  The  recaptives  [taken  from  slave  ships  a few 
years  since]  gave  at  our  last  meeting  what  little  they  could.” 

Conversion  of  an  African  King. — The  conversion  of  the  King  of  the 
Basutos,  or  Bechuana  Basutos,  in  South  Africa,  is  an  event  of  gi;eat  im- 
portance in  that  distant  land.  Moshesh,  the  king,  had  long  been  a trieud  of 
the  French  Protestant  missionaries,  who,  in  1822,  first  began  to  labor  among 
their  refugee  countrymen  and  the  Hottentots  of  the  Wagonmaker  Valley, 
and,  ten  years  later,  planted  a station  near  the  residence  of  the  Basuto  mon- 
arch. The  news  of  this  conversion  was  recently  announced  by  M.  Casalis, 
former  missionary,  at  Paris,  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  church  of  the  Redemp- 
tion, and  deeply  affected  the  assembly.  “It  likewise  afforded  an  occasion  for 
the  chief,  or  prince,  Tsekelo,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  once  again  to 
make  a speech,  with  the  originality  and  eloquence  which  are  his  characteris- 
tics. He  expressed  in  a touching  manner  the  joy  which  he  had  experienced 
in  the  conversion  of  his  venerated  father;  and  he  referred  the  glory  of  this 
fact,  first  to  the  gracious  power  of  the  Lord,  and  then  to  the  efforts  and  pray- 
ers of  those  French  missionaries  whose  presence  had  been  the  source  of  so 
much  blessing  to  his  country.” 

Dr.  Livingstone. — At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London, 
June  13th,  Sir  R.  Murchison  referred  to  the  present  position  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone, and  the  succor  that  is  to  be  sent  to  him.  He  said  that  no  expedition 
was  to  start  from  England  or  elsewhere.  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  for 
three  years  and  more  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  The  £1,000  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  go  out  with  the  Consul  of  Zanzibar,  who  happens  accidently 
to  be  in  this  country,  and  he  would  instruct  Dr.  Kirk  to  refit  the  same  ex- 
pedition which  started  before,  but  which  was  impeded  by  an  attack  of  cholera. 
It  would  take  two  months  or  more  for  those  supplies  to  go  from  the  seaboard 
to  Ujiji;  but  he  hoped  in  seven  or  eight  months  good  news  would  be  received, 
and  tuai  soon  after  that  Dr.  Livingstone  would  arrive  in  his  own  country. 
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